HARVARDIANA. 


Vou. IV. NOVEMBER, 1837. No. III. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE AMERICAN 
PERIODICAL PRESS. 


HisrortoGRaPHERS are accustomed to lay off the Past 
into certain great periods, and to entitle each in accord- 
ance with its predominating spirit. 'Mhe historians of 
some future period will, if we are not much mistaken, 
write ours down—the Age of Types. ‘The cacoethes 
wmprimend? is its main tendency, or, to speak philosophi- 
cally, its characteristic. ‘True, we may still be in the 
development of hope ; in the midst of a process to which 
we look yet for immense results, which are to form the 
mementos of this great age. But, after all, is not the 
Press the fuel to this process, communicating heat and 
action to its components, and properly, therefore, the 
primum mobile, the ultimate cause? 

The power and majesty of the Press were not fully 
disclosed or felt until the times of the French Revolu- 
tion ;* but ever since prince and potentate, prejudice and 
prerogative, have acknowledged and bowed down before 
them. One cannot repress a certain just feeling of exul- 
tation when he sees a Napoleon, an Alexander, or per- 
haps an entire Holy Alliance quailing under its searching 
clance, and in vain endeavoring to appease the watchful 
Cerberus with their yellow honey-cakes. Grossly re- 


* The publication of the letters of Junius form a single exception; but 
the vengeance which fell upon poor Mr. Woodfall, in consequence, was, as 
all know, protracted and direful. 
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stricted and stifled as it is by the policy of all Continental 
Iwurope, it contrives, nevertheless, to occupy even there 
a bold stand betwixt soverelgn and subject, —a terror to 
one, a shield and rock of defence unto the other. 

At the present time the Press enjoys its greatest free- 
dom, probably, in Emeland. Americans, we know, are 
prone to look upon their institutions as securing to the 
citizen a greater degree of freedom than those of any 
other pe — and quite naturally flatter themselves that 
the American Press is the freest and first on earth. ‘This 
may be ar or not true, according to the signification in 
which we use these terms. Were we to consult the 
taste of the ‘greatest number,” freedom of the Press 
would amount eventually to an unbridled license — the 
ereatest pest of society. Whether this remark needs 
qualification in a country boasting itself so highly edu- 
Caton and moral as New England, we are not prepared to 
say; but no one, perhaps, will consider it harsh or un- 
founded, who has observed the taste and, moreover, the 
practice in this particular of the country at large. 

‘True liberty of the Press, in our idea, consists in the 
privilege of publishing the truth, from what will stand in 
the e ye of honor as well as of law, for good motives and 
justifiable ends, and that too, without fear of molestation, 
no matter how severely it reflects on i ieniatgana. or 
interests, or individuals. ‘The American Press, to pro- 
eeed on this idea, will not, we apprehend, favorably com- 
pare with the Kuglish. Our editors have not generally 
the same high-toned sense of their dignity and respon- 
sibility ; our people do not exhibit the same enlightened 
spirit of forbearance and toleration; and our statutes do 
not provide the same security for either editor or peo- 
ple, or if they do, are so hampered by the prejudices or 


fears of the magistracy, as to be rendered wholly uncer- 


tain and inefficient. In England, on the contrary, the 
abuse of the Press, as well as the abuse of power, is 
cuarded against with fearful strictness. So long as an 
itnghish paper utters and defends truth, it matters not 
whom it involves, or what it discloses, it may reckon 
infallibly on the support of the Laws to the very last 
extremity. It fears nothing from either popular or indi- 
vidual resentment. Perhaps in matters of fashionable 
lite and private character this privilege is used with in- 
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decent license, though unquestionably with much attend- 
ant good. It is not to be denied that in England the 
fear of the Press is a very powerful preservative of pub- 
lic and private virtue. ‘Ihe character and materials of 
lunglish society render some such supervision indispensa- 
ble to the cause of morals, and in politics, as we all know, 
in canvassing principles we must unavoidably discuss 
their advocates. 

The English newspaper, we have said, is guaranteed 
by the Law in the utterance of whatsoever Is truth. 
sut wo betide it, if in one jot or tittle it transcend this 
ne plus ultra. His limits thus accurately fixed, the En- 
elish editor knows precisely how far he can advance se- 
curely ; when to strike fearlessly, and when with circum- 
spection. Men and measures he may canvass without 
timidity or distinction, Error and misdemeanor he “ strips 
and whips,” with uncompromising purpose. Sound 
sense and genuine feeling he lays down with a plainness 
which is unhesitatingly received, because the reader be- 
lieves that he sees before him frank and honest opinions. 
Exceptions there may be. We by no means hold that 
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the English Press is immaculate. But we do believe, Ree 
that in the main, the picture is not overcharged. ‘The i 
notorious fact that public opinion in England implicitly | ay 
follows the lead of the Press, is convincing proof of the ied 
admirable spirit and talent with which it is managed. « bees 
Does the American Periodical Press meet with a like 4 


unhesitating confidence and respect on the part of the a 
nation? If not, whose is the blame? Such topics it . 
behoves us to reflect on. It is time we should know who 
are to control the workings of the public mind, when 
questions of vital import are abroad in the land, — ques- 


tions, too, Whose quietus will be once for all. ome 
For light in sudden emergencies we must undoubtedly Brees 
look to the Press. But then, for Editors, we want no eit 
laggard, who will retail us his stale, second-hand opin- ie 
ions; no ribald or calumniator, slaves of passion and 8 
tools of party; no milk-and-water craven, who will By 
blench from the helm when the storm of popular or OH 
sectional fury blows highest; but men of talent, of judg- it 3 
ment, of principle; men with the ‘will to do and the ‘ti 
soul to dare” all that a sound head and pure heart shall i 


dictate : whom 
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Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida. 


Still, on the opposite hand, we would gladly be ex- 
cused from aclass of men now-a-days extant, who hav- 
ing pulled on the boots of ‘Truth, without taking also 
her wisdom-cap, have lost all power of self-control, and 
are ever borne onward in the chase of something, God 
knows what, yet to come; a kind of men who become 
“martyrs to ‘Truth’ more upon calculation than pure 
love of principle. 


Insani sapiens homen ferat, «@quus iniqui, 
Ultra quam satis est, virtutem si petat ipsam. 


The American newspaper, so far as we are able to 
judge, professes merely to utter or explain received opin- 
won; it seldom or never aspires to create, or even to 
suide it. Hence the absence, as yet, even in the Me- 
tropolitan Journalism of the country, of any leading 
editor or editors. ‘There are, indeed, gentlemen whose 
private worth, or uniformly just and moderate tone of 
Opinion, or spirited party qualities, have raised them far 
above the mass of their profession. But there is not a 
Journal in the country which can make any pretension 
to such a relative position to the nation, as that held by 
the “Times” in England, or the ‘Constitutionel” in 
France. ‘There is no Magnus Apollo, no great oracle, to 
whom the whole American people, Whig and 'Vory, may 
eo up for counsel and philosophy ; no sun to cast a bor- 
rowed lustre on the countless lesser lights, that wheel, 
each in its own little orbit, through our political firma- 
ment. Perhaps there is one partial exception; for 
whether it be attributable to the stainless reputation of 
its editor, or to the admirable drill of his party, it is cer- 
tain that the Washington Globe has, until very recently, 
held undivided sway over the views and measures of the 
soi-disant democracy of the Union. Politics here are ont 
of place ; or we might say, that even the Globe is, or more 
properly was, the tool, rather than the guiding spirit. 
With this partial exception, (allowing it,) in polities, it 
would be diflicult to point out a single prominent Journal 
which ventures to promulgate new or original views in 
either Literature, Morals, or Politics. 
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The National Intelligencer and the National Gazette 
are widely circulated, and exercise considerable influence 
over the political and literary opinions of their readers. 
But we greatly doubt if either of them has that com- 
manding hold on their minds, that it could with impunity 
commit itself on any important question, particularly if 
an unpopular one, without having recourse to the pleas- 
ure of their patrons. So it is from Maine to Louisiana. 
The Editor, if he would not starve, must play second- 
hand; the public wwz/l originate all measures and doc- 
trines. ‘The editor concludes that he has only to co- 
incide with, or occasionally to temper or modify a little, 
the views of those with whom he sides, and so follows 
a beaten path, content if he shall cross no darling 
prejudice of his reader, or shock his complacency with 
no new-fangled innovations. But if he discuss affairs 
or represent facts of an unpleasant nature with intrep- 
idity as they arise, he cannot succeed, or rather has not 
hitherto. Perhaps a change for the better in this respect 
is now going on. 

Assuming that the Newspaper Press should direct, 
though perhaps not create public opinion, this Editorial 
bondage, so to speak, reduces us then to the alternative 
of concluding either that our editors are, as a body, in- 
competent, and therefore unworthy of influence, or that 


the Americans are a stifl-necked people and impatient of 


counsel or reproof. Upon such a question we would not 
pretend to decide. We may without presumption, 
however, refer to facts and quote opinions touching 
the state of our Newspaper Press. Grund evidently 
understands the weak point of American character, 
and, accordingly, has filled up his pages with indis- 
criminate praise of every thing he saw.  F'latterer, as 
he is, he felt bound to confess that of the editorial pro- 
fession, ‘‘many are not particularly intelligent or capable, 
and many more are grossly ignorant.”” And at the same 
time that he commends that regard for law and “ab- 
stract morality,’ which he thinks characteristic of the 
American people, he is foreed to believe that they are 
illiberal and conceited. Miss Martinean, who, however 
she may be wanting in judgment, is a woman of un- 
questioned sense, and withal, a shrewd and accurate ob- 
server, says, “‘ Whatever may be the exterior causes of the 
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Americans having been hitherto ill-served in their newspa- 
pers, it is now certain that there are none which may 
not be overpowered by a sound moral taste. In their 
country the demand lies with the many. Whenever the 
many demand truth and justice in their journals, and 
reject falsehood and calumny, they will be served accord- 
ing to their desire.’ 

We have selected these two authors as being the latest 
authority. But all foreign writers seem to unite with 
them in the opinion that the character, (whether for bet- 
ter or for worse,) of our Newspaper Press receives its 
stamp from that of the community. 

It is clear that the editor cannot live without sub- 
scribers, and it is not in human nature that the subscri- 
ber should patronize those who uphold opinions hostile 
to hisown. ‘The success of the editor, therefore, is not 
to be measured by his ability and spirit in forming and 
defending his own opinions; no premium is paid for 
bringing a highly gifted mind, extended knowledge, and 
sage counsel into the editorial chair; the public require 
other recommendations, and of these a very decent re- 
gard for their opinions is by no means last or least. The 
editor who would be read must give the public a reflec- 
tion of their thoughts, their prejudices, and ¢hezr passions. 
Be the condition of the newspaper press high or low 
then, the subscribers, that is to say, the many, are to be 
held responsible. According to the demand will be the 
supply. 

‘This subordination of the Press to the wishes of the 
many is precisely that which we least like to see in our 
country. Under a monarchy or despotism, the opinion of 
the many can never acquire too much influence, and it 
will vent itself through the press at every opportunity. 
But in a republic, the danger isin the opposite direction : 
and if the people are tolerant, a little restraint of some 
kind is highly desirable. ‘This power of restraint we 
should like to see vested in a pure, powerful, and respect- 
ed press. Establish free schools, educate teachers, com- 
pel the younger classes to learn, adopt what measures 
we may for the general diffusion of knowledge, we can 
never qualify even amoiety of our voters for original, 
independent thinking. At best, we can but instil into 
the minds of the mass a reverence for virtne and justice ; 
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a love of good, anda fear of evil; for the knowledge be- 
tween good and evil, the unlearned must look to the 
learned. 

Atnong a people thus prepared, the right will prevail 
over the wrong by its intrinsic superiority ; in a fair field 
there can be little doubt as to the result of a contest 
between the two. Wise and honest men will never be 
wanting, where they are sure of being heard with re- 
spect and modesty ; and on the same principle, base and 
designing demagogues will always prevail among an ig- 
norant and intolerant people. Free the Press from the 
possibility of insult and outrage, and wise and honorable 
men will no longer be deterred from aiding the public 
mind by their wisdom and fore ‘sight toa knowledge and 
possession of true freedom and happiness. 


R. 


DEPARTURE OF THE TRIBE. 


‘« Wiere is our resting — where?” 
And forth, from their childhood’s home, they ’ve passed ; 
And a cry goes out on the moaning blast, 
And a wail on the midnight air. 
Wild and sad, on the gale echoes that mournful ery ; 
‘* Where may the weary exile seek a place — to die?” 


Round them the shadows gloom ; 
And, o’er them the forest giants mourn ; 
Deep hollow sighs on the winds are borne ; 
They “stand by their fathers’ tomb. 
‘Turn we now ; ne’er again this spot our tears will lave. 
Where may the child of sorrow find his home — the grave?” 


By them the torrent swept ; 
But their gaze was fixed on their fading home, 
And they ‘heeded not the wrathful foam, 
While conquered manhood wept. 
s oe ak and say, rushing stream, thou of the stormy wave, 
Say, wilt thou be the homele ‘ss wanderer’s home — his grave?” 
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Gone 1s that sorrowing band. 
Still, as they went their bosom yearned ; 
Slow was their step, and bac kward turned 
Their eye to their father-land. 
Mourn not them. Wipe the tear that kindly feeling pressed. 
Joy for their fate; the broken heart hath found its rest. 


FP. 


“ONE DAY IN BOSTON.” 


‘© | pray you let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city.” 


How fortunate it is, that the pictures and caricatures 
of ‘“* Yankee character,” so fatthfully drawn by Mes- 
dames "Trollope and Martineau are finished! We ought 
indeed (but for the approac hing day of thanks) to appro- 
priate a day to Publie ‘Th: nksgiving, that those eminent 
artists did not witness Boston on the 80th of October, in 
the year of our Lord 1837. Nay, if they had ometted 
the ‘‘ extravagant colorings,” and ‘ false lights,” in which 
they too often indulged, how ample a subject did the 
whole “scrape” afford for the exercise of their talent. 
A volume could be easily written on the wonderful de- 
velopment of the fairer sex’s Curtosity, and many on 
their physical strength, moral courage, and delicacy, 
nay, perhaps a short essay on Srass. Every one was 
there, and even were it possible, a faithful description of 
the day would perhaps be superfluous. No one can, I 
think, forget it. ‘ Indelibly stamped on the memory ” 
of every man, woman, and child, appertaining to the 
‘“ Athens of America,” and her fair towns, within thirty 
miles, are those scenes on the Common! And _ that 
day’s glory shall reach the ears of all nations! It shall 
sound and resound through the many savage tribes far 
west of the Mississippi, and the Greek shall echo it 
through the deep pass of Thermopylae, till the “ soul- 
inspiring” sounds die away on the plain of Mara- 
thon !! 
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‘l'ell us not of the famous Amazons of old; there has 
sprung up a race far mightier! Sing not the “lofty 
deeds and daring high” of Hippolite and Thales- 
tris, — ‘* Majora canamus ” — how Sally Ann run guard! 
how Liza tore the coat from a police oflicer’s back, for 
his impudence! and how the combined forces of Lucy 

sxrown and Sally Smith overeame the ‘‘animi corporis- 
que vim” of a New England Guard! i.e. breviter, how 
they licked him! 

‘The Lions were to be led out at 3 P. M., and as early 
as 2 o’clock, the Mall and fence, on Park, and part of 
Beacon and Tremont Streets, were actually alive with 
human beings, as if, forsooth, ‘‘their fates hung on the 
decision of the hour.”” ‘The Common, too, held its share 
of the population; and while the most ambitious sought 
the tree-tops, some less aspiring “lit”? upon the vari- 
ous vehicles which thronged the streets; persons of 
every age, hue, quality, calling, and in any quantity. A 
stranger might have supposed a miracle was about to be 
wrought; but not so,—the crowd had collected to see 
some twenty hideously painted savages, to see an imi- 
tation of a war dance, and hear the war whoop! 

And now commenced a clearing preparatory to the 
Indian performances, but which I thought quite as amus- 
ing and interesting. 

Guard. ‘My dear Madam, you must leave the Gutter 
— we must have the gutter. — Stand back, boy. — Young 
woman, go within the lines! ” 

‘“T can’t get in, Sir.” 

“You shall Ma’m, so along with you. — Capt. ***, 
the guard must be strengthened here; don’t signify — 
those women will press forward, Sir, in spite of us.” 

“ Ladies, will you go back? the performances will not 
so on unless we have room; you must stand back !” 

Lancer (riding at full speed.) “Go back you rascal.” 

Loafer. ‘‘ Take care your horse Mister, if he kicks me, 
f’ul,—f’ll.” 

(Girl runs guard.) 

Natlor. ‘Go it Sal, 1’ll hold your bonnet.” 

Guard. ‘‘ Back, gentlemen, we must preserve the line.” 

Officer. ‘‘ Col. ***, that western line must be driven 
back at least 12 feet; take one division of cavalry and 
do it.” 

VOL. 1V. — NO. 111. L2 
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“i) ONE DAY IN BOSTON, 


( Crenceral charee of (ft squad of horse. Spurs an and 
swords ould. | 
Stand back! back with ye! further back !! 
(Cries of the wounded.) 
‘(iret off my toes!” 
let alone of my shawl!” 
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v “(Quit squeezing me! oh! oh! ma-a-a! f-a-a-t-her !! 
: i speak, father,” once again he cried.’ 
‘i Natlor. “ Avast, you land lubber, aboard that four- 
e legged craft, —lh In nup! hard up! and take a reef!!” 
. oe Countryman, * You need n’t feel so tarnation smart 
. Sint Cuz you ride that ere horse, —don’t you back him here.” 
y ee fyoy. “'Vhem calavry’s the thing to clear the ground, 
ees; you, un’t they 
- art Minally the line was fixed, and with a chain they 
yh managed LO keep it tolerably Straight. 
: 33 (Clocl: strilces lhree .) 
a Child. “ Why don’t them Indjuns come along ?” 
. - Loafer. “Cuz they ’s waiting, | guess.” 
a Old Lady. ** Will you please to be so kind as to re- 
oe move your heel from my toes, Sir, and particularly, my 
a4 “reat toe 7” 
a Loafer. “ake yer arm off my shoulder.” 


renee (to child.) “ Don't keep a twitching my gown, 
John, han g hold of your pa.” 

Nurse. “ Yes he was a little blessing, so he should 
come to see the show. — Just seventeen — well I certain- 
ly shall faint.” 

Homo. “ beg you wouldn’t trouble yourself, m’am, for 
the ain’t no room.” 

boys. * See them women fighting a constable —hurra! 
ae hurra! throw him over! three cheers for the ladies! !” 
| L’emale. ‘1 wish you wouldn’t press me quite so hard, 
Sir: you have been pushing me this long time.” 

Male. ‘My dear Madam, you are mistaken, for I have 
been trying to get rid of you this two hours! : 

(Music in the distance. ) 

Vow ae ion ‘“ Here they come! see ’em!! No, them 
he the Cadets.”’ 

Procession enters, and having gone the rounds, the 
Indians form a circle. Cadets and procession all seated 
on the ground. Dance commences to the tune of Bom, 
Bom, bom, and forever Bom, mingled with a few 
whoops, and many cheers, huzzas, go its, &c. 
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ONE DAY IN BOSTON G | ae, ere 
my yey vy 
eae 
“—T + ae re 
“Fine looking men—not handsome — make good ge 
oflicers.”’ a 
. “s ae 
‘“"Thems savage enough. : ie 
; eae 
ee what awful looking things.” i 
‘Them are Florida Injuns, ain’t the y, Sir?” Raney 
Se 
. “Yes, Sir.” 3 
(Dance recommences. ) | Gea ae. 
° ° Soe ; 
Guard. “ Stand back, back with ye. Back! Ladies, NE 
you must go back.’ i ai 
Ladies. “Why, Sir, how can you?” js 
y; y MES 
Jane (to Sarah.) “say, Sally, let’ s pound him.” Mi aes 
(Scufile ensues in which the cuard as floored —rush t at: 
of girls pass the lines.) SR 
“Bom! bom! bom!” Sag 
“Bow, wow wow.’ aie 
‘* Look at er is biting the Injun.”’ a Oe 
ook at that ere dog, he is biting the Injun. TE 
(Smash.) bye 
. t . : ff To bo? 
Sailor. “TI thought that old wagon would founder afore “ed et 
long. — Stowed too much o’ your freight on deck, my ag 


old cove.’ 

‘“‘ Here comes the Injuns.”’ 

“Bom! bom!’ 

“'Those horses will certainly start! U-r-r-r! what hor- 
rid looking creturs! that one with horns is Black Hog!” 
‘And this is his son, that little fellow, ain’t it pas’ 

“Yes, my dear.” 

Before such an audience, and snbjects of such remarks, 
went the poorsons of the forest, not with that firm yet elas- 
tic step, with which the ‘y tread their native soil. but witha 
forced activity, which served to amuse the rabble. They at 
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nes 
length reac hed their earri: ges, but scarcely ut id they done i yt 
so before the crowd, “ Dux formina facti,” alike regard- ae my) 
less of chains, guards, lancers, horses, and swords, rushed ie: 
hke a whirlwind and surrounded the poor savages in - pie 
their retreat ! Hi 
And here let us drop the curtain over pantomime, pi ' 
comedy, farce, and tragedy!! We have taken these im- fi: 
perfect sketches but to see how they would look on ita 
paper, and hoping that, should they meet the eye of any Sipe 
of the fair sex, they will allow that they are sometimes aS 


Curious. 


PpP—— O——. 











G2 TO A CAGED BIRD. —THE IDLER. 


TO A CAGED BIRD. 


A prison for thee, thou sweet innocent thing, 

Of the seraph eye, and the unruffled wing ? 

A prison for thee, whose light pinions should be — 
Like those of the zephyr, aye floating and free ; 
Whose warbles go forth in the clear mountain air, 
Unconfined and untaught as the accents of prayer ; 
Whose winglets should gather the dews in their flight, 
Till thy diamond plumage all sparkle in light, — 

And mount in the heavens, unbounded, unscanned, 
As a blest spirit soars to ‘ the better land ?” 


A prison for thee, where the flow’rs never blow, 

Where groves never murmur, nor rivulets flow ; 

Where the gale never comes, and thy song, that once gushed 
Like a silvery fountain, is feeble and hushed ? 

A prison for thee, when the music and mirth 

Of thy radiant kindred enliven the earth, 

And thou, pretty captive, art wild to be there — 

The gayest and brightest to dance in the air? 

A prison for thee, whose fond mate is above — 

Where waves yon green hemlock bough, vocal with love ? 
Thine answering warble — how plaintive its tone — 

Oh, will they not pity and bid thee be flown 

To thy lover, thy bridal, thy soft, shaded nest, 


And quiet the throb of thy sorrowing breast ? 
O. O 


THE IDLER. 


Who does not love to gaze at the evanescent hues 
which tinge the broken clouds at sunset? ‘They are 
beautiful! Look when the light pours forth between 
several large fragments of cloud! Is not that the en- 
trance to a brighter world ? 

Itis a still, moonlight night in September. At such 
a time even Peter the wild boy used to be so moved, 
that he gave vent to his joy by leaping and dancing. 








“2 
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Men cross seas and ascend rugged mountains to stand by 
the cataract, the volcano, or some pile of crumbling ruins. 
The volcano and the cataract ure sublime; the sunset, 
the moonlight night, and the old ruins are beautiful; yet 
from all these would I[ turn to look upon the human face. 
Smile not, reader, until you have studied it as I have; 
and can read the thoughts in the characters of the face. 

It may be monomania; but | have worked myself 
into the belief that, from men’s countenances, I can di- 
vine their thoughts and fortunes; and for this reason I 
love to wander unobserved and unknown amongst the 
crowd, peopling each man’s brain with such joys and 
sorrows, as | choose. ‘I'’o most persons, strangers whom 
they meet in the streets are only so many legs, arms, 
heads, and feet, bearing about a certain quantity of 
leather and cloth, worked into certain shapes by shoe- 
makers and tailors. ‘To me the features, the dress, the 
gait, are only so many symbols of what is going on 
within. I read no gazettes. I need only go to the ex- 
change and [ can tell when stocks rise and fall by the 
merchant’s countenance. I know when a horrid murder, 
or some dreadful disaster by land or sea has occurred, by 
the bustling important looks of the editors. 

But no more of this. Go with me reader to the Post- 
oflice ; —it is one of my favorite haunts. You may 
lean, if you please, against that pillar, and we will watch 
the crowds as they come and go. 

Look at that old lady with the small, black bonnet, 
and grey cloak! I know her feeble step well; she comes 
here often to get the letters of an only son, who, although 
a sailor, gladly divides his hard earnings with his aged 
mother, instead of squandering them among the harpies, 
who lie in wait for the thoughtless seaman. If there is 
an object in the wide world, upon which the angels 
might look down with a smile, it is that rough, unedu- 
cated sailor, toiling without a murmur to repay the cares 
and watchings of his old mother! A Milton does not 
more convince me of the immortality, the dignity of 
human nature, than that simple sailor. 

But see! She has a letter with a black seal; she has 
read it; the tears follow each other fast down her fur- 
rowed cheeks, and her eyes are turned towards heaven, 
with a look, which says, ‘‘not my will but thine be 
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done.’’ Her son is dead; the last cord which bound 
her to the earth is broken, and she has now no hope left; 
yet there is on her brow that confiding trust in God’s 
providence which many profess, but few fecl. 

Stand aside for that splendid carriage! It is a young 
lady, well known in the gay circles of the city. All 
that money can do for her is done as soon as the wish is 
expressed ; but she is disappointed now, for the servant 
returns and tells her there are no letters. How she 
stamps that little foot of hers, and tells him that he is a 
stupid blockhead, and must look again. He looks again 
with no better success than before. Who would have 
believed that such a face as hers could have been so dis- 
torted! ‘The occasion of all this is, that some trifling 
patterns, Which were to have aided in ornamenting her 
person for the rout at Mrs. ———— this evening, have not 
arrived. I would rather, far rather be the old woman in 
the grey cloak, than the rich heiress. 

There comes a man, in whose pale, emaciated face 
every gazer reads a warning; yet how strangely are 
shrewdness and wordy cares blended there with the 
characters of death! Ina few months at most that man 
must die; but he cannot spare a moment for preparation. 
Perchance he once heard the preacher speak of another 
world; but if he did, he set it down as a place to which 
he could send no merchandise, and thought of it no 
more. Poor man! He never allows his shoes to be 
blacked for fear of wearing them out: and grudges him- 
self the farthing candle, by which he reads over the 
bonds that assure him that he is the possessor of hun- 
dreds of thousands. He will be a bargainer in the last 
moment of his life; he will give his money to some 
charitable institution, in the vain hope of getting a bill of 
exchange on Heaven! 

Observe that shivering woman with two little boys 
who has stopped him; she came from the same vill: ge 
that he did, and they were playmates in infancy. Now 
she and her children are suffering from absolute want; 
and, much as it cost her honest pride, she has applied to 
him for relief. He has taken a paltry piece of silver 
half out of his pocket,— but his resolution fails him — 
he has put it back again and hurried away ! 

I can never look upon that young man, who is so earn- 
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estly engaged in reading a letter, without the most mel- 
ancholy teelings. Heaven, you pe receive, has given him 
a noble exterior; and I know that his mind awas of the 
highest order. In college he was the idol of his class, 
and nothing was done without consulting him. But his 
social te mp er led him to look too often upon the ‘ wine 
when it was red.” He never dreamed that the habit 
would become so powerful, that he could not overcome it 
whenever he should choose. Now his friends have given 
him up in despair. "Talk to him and he will ery like a 
child; but his mastery over himself is gone forever. 
‘Phat letter is from one who was his betrothed, in better 
days, and loves him,,as few women can love. It is too 
late ; she cannot save him. 

See that man with a thoughtful, troubled look. He is 
the most powerful man in the city, and probably the most 
unhappy too. He has wasted the best years of his life 
in a struggle for popularity, and has obtained it. He 
knows that a breath can at any time cast him down from 
the pinnacle. 

What a living satire upon him is that maniac, who 
thinks himself the ruler of all around him, and the 
source of every measure of government! 


H. 


THE LOVE-SMITTEN. 


I thou dost see a youth whose eye 
Is ever bent upon the ground, 
Whose lips are smiling constantly, 
Who heedeth not the things around ; 
Know that unwittingly his gaze 
To objects unde rneath is blind; 
An absent form his mind portrays ; : 
His smile, for one he left behind. 


If thou dost see a youth alone, 
Leaning his head upon his hand, 
At early eve when day 1s gone, 
Gazing out on the moosulight bland ; — 
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His thoughts are on a lovely girl, 

Iter blushing cheek, her hand like snow, 
Her soft blue eye, the little curl, 

That careless fell upon her brow. 


If thou dost see a youth who sings 
A song of love with fervent heart, 
And to his kindling bosom brings 
‘The heaving sigh by simple art ; 
Know that it is the song he heard 
When he was by that maiden fair ; 
Deep was the passion that it stirred 
And purer than the morning air. 
If thou dost see a youth who holds 
Sweet-scented paper in his hand, 
Verse-written, and with careful folds, 
Seals and directs to some far land ; — 
Know ’tis for one more light than fairy, 
I’rom one who loveth ardently ; 
Know that she is my own dear Mary ; 
‘Phat love-lorn youth — why, I am he. 


Vi 


ANCIENT SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


No fact in ancient history is more striking, than the 
tenacity, with which the different states adhered to what 
are called simple forms of government. An aristocracy, 
which was generally at the same time an Oligarchy, and 
one, too, ever reducing its numbers, in one common- 
wealth, ruled with jealous and unsparing rigor over the 
multitude. In another, a democracy, turbulent and fac- 
tious, roused at times to the noblest and most self-devo- 
ted exertions, often trembling for very existence from 
that terror of secret enemies, which sometimes without 
cause diffuses itself through numbers, held the minority 
in no gentle bonds of allegiance. Wherever an at- 
tempt was made to unite the two political principles, and 
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secure stability, without endangering freedom, the gov- 
erument gradually, but irresistibly, feil back again into 
the hands of the few or the many. ‘Thus the well tem- 
pered coustitution of Solon, by slow but sure degrees, 
throwiby oj 
ulshackled exercise of inan’s powers, degenerated from 
the true republican character, and, instead of VIVING Its 
full weight to every class, becaine the mere organ of 
the most numerous indeed, but not the wisest portion of 
the state. In Sparta, on the other hand, the system of 
Lycurgus, which seems to have intended security to the 
rights ol the p ople, by means of the general assembly, and 
power to the few, by means of the senate, soon departed 
from its primitive intent. ‘Phe assembly did not require 
many lessons to convinee them, that, so long as the 
senators alone had the right of calling the people to- 
gether, and of propounding the questions on which 


eh, at every change, avenues for the most 


hothing but a simple assent or dissent was to be given, 
their importance existed only in theory, and had no foun- 
dation in fact. Efence the institution of I:phors, which, 
like the erection of the tribunitial power at Rome, shows 
the contrivances to which the multitude were reduced to 
secure themselves against the numerically inferior, but 
organized and combined streneth of the Eupatrids. In 
Sparta, the power created for the defence of the people, 
ultiinately joined the nobles to subdue them, and the 
Roman tribunes, governing the plebeians by intrigue and 
bribery, were themselves ready to be corrupted by the 
nobles, 

‘This seemingly irreconcilable hostility of the two 
classes, of which every ancicnt commonwealth was 
composed, gave rise to the most sauguinary disorders, 
destructive alike of private happiness and public tran- 
quillity. Bat in forming our views of the relative worth 
of the old governments from the transmitted records, 
there is danger lest the incomparably greater light, thrown 
upon the convulsions of Athens, should blind us to the dis- 
orders of the oligarehical states. ‘The history of Athens, 
during the Peloponesian war, aud for along period after, 
indeed for all the time in which those exeesses were 
committed, so mortifying to all who delight in the 
otherwise unrivalled excellence of the Attic character, 
is clearly made known to us in the pages of her Histo- 
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rians, Orators, Poets, and Philosophers; but the cotem 
porary condition of her half-civilized enemies Is Involved 
in dmpenctrable obscurity. When, indeed, the ailairs of 
the Lacedmmonians become connected with those ot 
\thens, a transient ray illumines the gloom, which at 


other times shrouds Laconia But in general, the re- 
mains of Greek literature are nearly as unsatisfactory, In 
regard to all that coneerns the workings of the Spartan 
TOVEeEPrN Mey } 1) tive brie rey 11O} \ hich thi 
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to judve trom the tone of some writers. Is the oniy virtue 
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a vovernment ean possess. was seeured by the despotic 


J 
monarchy of the one, or by the oligarchy of the other, it 
seems to have been purchased at the expense of progress 
Se odin i . od . ; ‘ 1; : , 
both politic ul and mental, and by the most grinding Op- 


pression of all except the privileged ieW. Yet even this 
stability was not very stable, according to the accounts 
of insurrections and conspiracies, which reveal to us, in- 
deed, whatever knowledge we have of the character of 
the aristocratic states. Instead, therefore, of attributing 
that readiness to destroy life, which was frequently dis- 
played at Athy Ls and 1th the othe Yr democratic ul COMNAOL 


wealths, to the effects of thelr governinent, it would be 


tenn 4 , ider whether the same erimes and in a more 
wiser to ecolsider wirether the sane CrImMes ANG th a mor 
averavated form: were not of cConmmen oectrrence. in all 
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a thousand of their nobles. and banished as many more: 


we, on the other hand, are well assured that the oligar- 
chy established at Athens by the Laeced@montans, called 
ryy 


the tyranny of the "Vhirtv. and their contederate Kiipa 


trids. mmurdered in cool blood twelve hundred ot the Op- 


posite party, and banished about half the remaining eiti- 
zens. If at Argos, the poorer classes rose on the riche 
and put numbers to death, we become acquainted with 


‘ 


the practice of the enlightened few in similar cases, 
when we discover that the Spartans, Lo Cue bt a sedition 
In Heraclea, wieessuercd five hundred eitizens, 

These horrid atrocities of party spirit thereioic wer 
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by no means confined to the government of the many. 
On the contrary, it would be absolutely impossible to 
determine which party was most to blame; tor no sooner 
did one faetion become pe eo after a contest, than they 
immediately butchered or banished the most obnoxious 
of their opponents, cavwing no better method of restor- 
ing tranquillity to the state. But the rich and noble, 
it is said, were subjected to continual wrongs and vio- 
lence at Athens, and the charge is supported by a pas- 
sage from the * Banquet” of Nenophou, in which he 
represeuts a rich citizen reduced to poverty congratulat- 
ing himself on his change of fortune, Yet, the exac- 
tions to which the higher orders were exposed, though 
not established by law, but irregular and arbitrary and 
consequently, at times, extremely oppressive, are not 
absolutely without excuse. We consider it no injury to 
the wealthy, that our citizens should be taxed according 
to their property, the rich man out of his abundance, the 
poor man from his scanty stock. ach contributor knows 
the amount he is to furnish and the time of payment. 
With the Greeks, however, instead of the tax being ap- 
portioned according to the fortune of the citizens, there 
were certain ollices, expensive, but at the same time hon- 
orable, which necessity required and public spirit often 
induced the rich to take upon themselves. ‘These were 
chiefly the charge of religious shows and festivals, and 


the fitting out of galleys. In this way, the burthen of 


supporting the administration was thrown with the 
Athenians, as amongst us, upon those who were able to 
bear it. W ith this difference, however, that among the 
former, while in some years of peace and prosperity the 
contributions of the rich would be small and by no means 
a at other periods, when the state was involved 
in war, or distress, they would become heavy and op- 
res so much so, that a wealth ty individual may 

easily be conceived of as using the language of Neno- 
phon in regard to fortune. 

Admitting, then, that the condition of the opulent 
was not so favorable at Athens, as they themselves 
would have desired, we cannot hesitate to conclude that, 
so long as the “ oreatest sood of the greatest number’ 
affords any criterion to estimate the comparative excel- 
lencies of diflerent governments, the Athenians, on the 
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whole, were better ofl than any other Grecian state. 
Undoubted authority tells us that their slaves were treat- 
ed imore lenieutly than those of the Doriaus. What 
harrowie tales of hytinnesunn ommupsery would be d lved, if 
the foul conduct of the Spartans towards the Helots was 
! 
i 


vu 
more Clearly made kuown, mough, however, we may 
caiher from thie accotihits of one or tWo butcheres, w hich 
have come down tous, and from the existence ola practice 
called the Crypteia, according to which a number of 
mpartans, frou: time to time. seattered themselves over 
the country, and lying concealed during the day, at night 
sallied forth and massacred every serf they could lay 
hauds on, who was at all conspicuous for strength or 
courage, 

‘he source of the gross excesses, to which momentary 
passion often led the Athenians, was indubitably the or- 
ganization of their judical assemblies. Instead of a jury 
of twelve men selected with scrupulous care to exclude 
all predetermination on the question at issue, their courts 
of justice were composed generally of several hundred 
citizens. Hence those appeals to the passions and sel- 
fishness of juries, which astonish us in reading the 
ancient orators, and which in a modern court nothing 
but sheer impudence could embelden an advocate to 
make, and nothing shert of imbecility or corruption 
could induce a judge to permit. Every one too, who 
desired it, was at liberty to bring forward an accusa- 
tion in the popular tribunals, and notwithstanding 
all the penalties provided by law for false accusers, per- 
sons were always to be found, who, from envy, party 
spirit, hope of plunder, or other bad motives, were ready 
to charge the fairest characters with odious crimes. It is 
not surprising then, that confiseation of property, and 
even the destruction of life should have been frequent in 
such a state of affairs. According to our estimate of 
happiness, in truth, we are ata loss to conceive what en- 
joyment could be derived from a government so consti- 
tuted. Yet we are well assured, that though oppression 
took a legal form at Athens, it was by no means less 
practised in the other states. Nor is it unimportant to 
remark, that the judicial murder of a single individual, in 
a free commonwealth, commonly occupies a much greater 
space in the pages of history, than the wholesale massa- 
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cres which one or a few despots may perpetrate in se- 
Cret. 

On the whole then, we may safely conelude, that 
nothing ean be more preposterous than the ecouduet of 
Many historians, who. setting about their ried With a 
favorite theory to support, make an indiscriminate appli- 
cation of the Grecian annals to modern governmetits. 
The differenee between anerent and modern society Is 
too broad, the estimate of levy pilbess al each era is too 
diverse, and the influence of religion on the character has 
been changed so radically since the introduction of 
Christianity, that the danger of erroneous inferenecs is 
increased almost beyond hope of avoidance. One thing, 
however, 1s evident, that no state can expect permanent 
tranquillity, in which any class, high or low, are syste- 
matically wronged. The Greeks were fully aware that 
rulers must be dependent on the people; but the sources 
of opposition and estrangement, between the aristocratic 
and popular factions, were so humerous, that one never 
gained the supremacy, without having many real or 
supposed injuries to requite, and no mild retaliation 
slaked their thirst for revenge. In these terrible retribu- 
tions, the finger of an overruling Providence, indiscerni- 
ble as it may be to most men in ordin: wy affairs, is clearly 
to be traced. Rulers, be they few or many, may reck- 
lessly pursue iniquitous designs, and rise to any height of 
ostentation or sensual indulgence on the ruin of some 
portion of their fellow mortals, but sooner or later, the 
hand-writing on the wall will give a warning, too impres- 
sive to be slighted, of approaching destruction. 

If every class in a state have not regular channels to 
convey its sentiments to the ostensible heads of govern- 
ment, or if these sentiments when understood are con- 
te mptuously disregarded, every difference of opinion 
between the two parties will widen into such al: irming 
and incurable dissensions, that nothing but a sanguinary 
struggle will be adequate to appease them. 
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Min paling moon sinks slowly in the west : 
\lon the earth the deepening shadows steal; 
fi darkane heaves the river’s swelling breast; 
rom the old tower rings out the midnight peal. 


Still, from the myriad isles that gem the night, 

A strugeling beam steals down the darkened sky, 
Disclosing with a dim uncertain light, 

Where, in their dreamless bed, the sleepers le. 


Hlow calm, how peaceful is the waveless sleep, 
‘That settles on our being’s troubled stream! 
llow sweet the slumber, the repose how deep, 
When life is o’er, and life’s short fev’rish dream ! 


Mach burning passion and each gnawing care, 
No more consumes the heart, whose pulse ts still. 
No more can sorrow’s fang envenomed tear 

‘The bosom, that with pain forgets to thrill. 


Sleep on ye blest. A few more fleeting years 
Of earthly toil, and we shall seek the tomb ; 
Yet, not in sorrow come we, nor with tears ; 
But shroud us gladly in its grateful gloom. 


Peace to your slumbers. Nature keeps your rest. 
Your lullaby, the music of the wave ; 

‘The cypress spreads its arms above your breast, 
And the lone nightwind sighs around your grave. 


‘T 
— 
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WALL FLOWERS. 


i*EAR not or hope not, gentle reader, a botanical essay, 
since a real botanist would probably have selected some 
one specics of plant rather than the sweeping title I 
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have taken. If use the term in the sense in which some 
Wit, or the united wit of society, has applied it, as expres- 
sing those unfortunate ladies, who form the background 
of ball-room scenery, and constitute, while others are 
performing every sort of planetary and cometary motion 
in the middle of this extensive sphere of action, the fixed 
, Which bound at onee our vision and our knowledge. 
‘The name does not apply to any lady who may happen 
to be standing alone with her back to the wall in the 
course of the evening, but is confined to those of them 
who are “always a doing it;’? who are rarely scen, and 
appear out of place, in any other position. 

A fit of philosophy coming over me like a fit of hy- 
drophobia, | rabidly undertook to investigate for myself 
the characters and propensities of this race of beings. 
In the midst of the world, shut out from the world as 
they are, they became objects at onee of pity and inter- 
est, and | thought that perchance they might throw some 
light upon the structure of society, from their peculiar 
view ot it. 

Now the proper way of discovering the nature of an 
unknown object is, to investigate that of some known 
one as near akin to it as possible; and having among my 
acquaintance several, whom I knew had a great dread of 
falling into the ranks of the wall flowers, L proceeded to 
examine their accustomed modes of action. I found that 
these ladies shunned corners as if infected by some deadly 
influence —and with reason. Lfor if, having been in- 
duced to join a stationary friend in a corner, they should 
then be deserted by him who had brought them thither, 
their only chance is to engraft themselves in that place 
and take root amid those who before adorned it. There 
is little danger that any wandering youth will suffer him- 
self to be drawn towards that quarter, and they may 
solace the heavy hours with the maiden conversation of 
the real proprietors of the ground. | found, too, that the 
attention of this class of my friends was never concen- 
trated on the present moment. ‘Their eyes and their 
thoughts were both wandering, to attempt to discover 
some one on whom to cling when their present victim 
had escaped; while at the same time every faculty was 
awake to his feeble struceles to avoid beme eutangled for 
a whole evening. How many a happy moment do they 
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prevent or destroy, by chaining you to their side, just at 
the time that you see some more fortunate mortal, snatch 
the object which was to furnish your anticipated happi- 
Hess from before your eager gaze! How you stand, an- 
swetlng in monosyllables, as you attempt to divine some 
micthod to relieve yourself of your ineligible partner, who 
eatehimeg at an alternative had rather be a parasite than a 
wall flower! “They will not suiler themselves to be led 
to a table covered with beautiful engravings, which some 
of their mothers’ coevals are adnuripg: they will not 
Coliseht to accompany you to asx “that lady standing 
aione Opposite,” how her mother does, nor will they con- 
less they are weary encugh to take the only vacant seat 
Which you point out on a distant sofa. If they are wise, 
they will not allow you to think that your sister is beck- 
oniug you to come to her fora moment, to her place in 
Lhe danee. 

ilaving seen the subterfuges of this interesting race of 
beings, L was led to conelude, that all wall flowers must 
be those who either did not sueceed in practising these 
Infamous arts, or who had too much modesty and sense ot 
propriety to undertake them. In this latter class of 
course, many simple and worthy individuals might be 
found, and selecting one who appeared more like a vic- 
tim than a deposed tyrant, | found my request for the 
honor of her hand in the next dance received with a 
ready and grateful smile. 

lL had judged her modesty aright; she preferred the 
side to the head of the dance, and we took our places 
accordingly. As the set was filling up, and | was re- 
marking to her how well the rooms were lighted, and 
how little room there was tor evolutions, and that Miss 
such aone, who was looking very well, was to be our 
vis-a-vis, L took the opportunity to glance at her com- 
panions, Whom she had left by the wall. As they whis- 
pered ot her remarkable lot. L could divide with the 
greatest ease, by the expression of their conntenanees, 
those who had through bashtulness sunk to their present 
l 
i 


, 


condition, from those who fell there, strugeling with 
their fate and their former vietims. Of this latter class 
I marked out one who was gazing vindictively at my as 
yet embarrassed partner, as the subject of my next ex- 
periment. 
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Meanwhile the dance began. Let no one be surprised 
to be told that to me it was a very pleasant one. <A short 
time suiliced to accustom the damsel to her unusual situ- 
ation, and as she was not ungraceful, without beauty, 
or untutored, her carriage and manner were unexceptiona- 
ble. From her | drew m: my facts with regard to the 
ie and state of mind otf those of her class, partly 

’ her direct information, and partly by a simple appli- 
ation of the hints she unintention: uly let fall. 

I feel that 1 may safely undertake the portraiture of all 
those, who like her have fallen out of the whirl of the 
busy part of society, from modesty in pushing them- 
selves. ‘They still enjoy company. ‘They still accept 
their invitations and prepare their dresses with the smiles 
of pleasing anticipation. If they have a moment’s 
misgiving, it is when they leave the step of the carriage, 
or make their courtesy before the oy of the house, 
under the gaze of the whole assembled company in the 
brilliantly gated rooms. ‘hen the truth comes home 
to their minds, that the gay dance, and flashing, pointed 
conversation, is not their part, and they take the place of 
spectators, with perhaps something of a sigh. But these 
beings are kind to themselves and others. They do not 
torment themselves or their hostess by suflering this sigh 
to be audible, or a shade of displeasure to darken their 
countenance, ‘1 think it is always best,’ said my young 
friend, who really looked quite beautiful, as she made the 
declaration, ‘even if one does fecl discontented in a party, 
to Jools as pleased as possible; there is no reason for vex- 
ing others by our sober countenances. ‘So [ always 
change my place when [ ean, not to seem like a discon- 
solate fixture, which does not enjoy at all what is going 
on.” Kind wall flower! how few appreciate your con- 
sideration, Such amind can find enjoyment in society, 
that others, erroneously called more active, would never 
have discovered. Our friends from their place of obser- 
vation, note and admire the dresses of the ladies, the 
stratagems of the beaux, the flirtations and the cayeties 
which they have ceased to —S to share. If occa- 
sionally called on to inake up a set, they cheerfully take 
the arm of any gallant that Is offered ‘them, or aay 


volunteer to take a place in the dance tovether, one of 


them accepting with due dillidence the station of the 
NO. JL. 14 
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sentleman. When supper is announced, they with pro- 
priety wait till their friends, who are provided with escort, 
descend, then humbly tollow in a herd; only takine 
precedence ot that abject class of youth ot the other 


cender. Who eannot make their duty prevail over their 
} 


awlwardness or bashtulness. Wheu the hour tor de- 
their carriages, and retire happy, if no untoward accident 
has darkened the evening, and elated, if any of the 
many lights, whose progress they have so often watched, 
has shared with them a portion of his brillianey and 
gayety. 

Accident rather than any other cause has often cast 


young ladies into this position : and aceident may again 


partvure BLLLVCds they ask SOME friendly Walter to eall 


bring them into notice, if on any occasion brought tor- 
ward by a succession of chances, the, freqguentiy make 
friends eveh by the sim pileity their form r station had 
siven them. ‘The condition of a wali flower scems to 
be shunned, as in more 1} ortant matters, is that of old 
maid: although in both situations there is much that is 
pleasing as well as deeply affecting. "The causes that 
may produce the one or the other seem wholly iuseruta- 
ble. very one who knows “ maiden aunts” in faet or 
In story, knows that they are often adorned by learning 
and accomplishments beyond their sex, and frequently 
beauty and grace, kindness, gentleness, and modesty 
unite to surprise and charm the adventurer who attempts 
to draw out an individual of the class we have been con- 
sidering. 


MR ESPY’S THEORY OF RAIN. 


\in. Iispy is a member of the ranklin Institute ; and 
chairman of the joint committee, on meteorology, of the 
American Philosophical Society, and the Eranklin Losti- 
tute. He has paid a great deal of attention to the sub- 
ject ; and has accounted for the phenomena of rain, hail, 
and snow, by a theory founded on principles already es- 
tablished, and an extensive observation of facts 
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As his writings on the subject are dispersed over the 
pases of the Journal of the Franklin Institute, we have 
attempted a brict abstract of them. 

We shall begin with some of the principles upon 
Whieh his theory rests. he dew-point is that at which 
the thermometer stands, when its bulb, or a substance in 
contact with it, is cold enough to condense the vapor 
contained in the air. It does not depend upon the tem- 
pe the atmosphere, but upon the quantity of va- 
por contained init. "hus, when the weather is hot and 
ry, the temperature is high and the dew-point low. 
‘hese two pomts can never agree, unless the air is per- 
fectly saturated with vapor; which can never take place 
except during a fog. 

‘The dew-point may be obtained by filling a tumbler 
with water, or any substance cold enough to cause mols- 
ture to settle on the outside; and ascertaining by means 
of a thermometer, placed in the water, the exact tempe- 
rature at which the moisture begins to settle. Whena 
sufliciently cold substanee cannot be obtained, a sinall 


piece of muslin or sponge may be attached to one side of 


the bulb of a thermometer, and ether poured upon it; the 
appearance of moisture upon the other side will give 
the point desired. 

In taking the temperature of the air, great care is 
necessary to avoid error. As the thermometer is liable 
to be affected by the temperature of surrounding bodies, 
it is necessary in order to get the real temperature of the 
air to swing it round. 

The other principles necessary to this theory are, the 
production of heat by condensation, of cold by expan- 
sion, and the laws of equilibrium. 

“When a portion of transparent vapor in the air is 
condensed into cloud, or water, the latent caloric given 
out, expands the air containing it six times as much as it 
contracts by the condensation.” ‘That is, water occu- 
pying much less space than vapor, the whole bulk of the 
air and vapor would be diminished by the condensation 
of the vapor; but the latent caloric given out by that 
condensation expands the air six times as much as it was 
hefore contracted. (This is proved by ealeulation: for 
which, see Journal of the Erauklin Institute, Vol. xvir. 


No. iv. page 240.) 
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“Tt follows from this principle, that the moment a 
portion of transparent vapor in the air begins to con- 
dense into cloud, the arin which it is contamed begins 
to expand, and consequently if an equilibritim existed 
before, it 1s destroyed now, and the cloud will continue 
to ascend as lone as its temperature is greater than that 
of the surrounding air;” and as it ascends will repeat 
the same course of expansion, refrigeration, and conden- 
sation, until it becomes perfectly dry. 

Mr. Eispy supposes ‘the sun to heat the earth, and the 
air in contact with it, many degrees above the air a few 
hundred feet from the surface of the earth. This heated 
air below, and cold air above, form an unstable equilib- 
rium, and a very slight agitation will cause to be formed 
upward vortices of the light air below, and downward 
vortices of the dense air above. Now if the dew-point 
is not more than ten degrees below the temperature of 
the air in contact with the earth, the air of the upward 
vortex will not ascend much above one thousand yards, 
before the refrigeration, produced by the expansion a the 
air, will cause a beginning of condensation of vapor; and 
the moment this occurs, the velocity of upward motion 
is rapidly increased, from the expanding effect of the 
caloric evolved during the condensation of the vapor.” 

Vhe air in the vortex continues to rise, and the con- 
densation of vapor is carried on, the dew-point gradually 
falling, until all the vapor is condensed, and the air 
becomes perfectly dry. After passing this point, it con- 
tinues 1iS motion upwards, but does not increase In 
temperature beyond a certain degree above that of the 
surroundiug air, until it reaehes the surface of the at- 
mosphere, where it spreads itself out and becomes at rest. 
‘The pressure of the atmosphere on the air below, being 
diminished by the ex cpansion and upward motion of the 
air in the vortex; the air below is expanded and flows 
up the vortex as before explained. At the surface of 
the earth, the dense air on the a. of the vortex 
flows towards it, forming winds, to supply the place of 
the air that has risen. ‘hus we have at oh surface of 
the earth winds blowing towards the vortex, and at the 
surface of the atmosphere, a current of rarified air flow- 
ing from the vortex in every direction. 

‘As the vapor is condensed it forms drops of rain, which 
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are carried upwards by the ascending current, until they 
have attained a lareve size, by the accumulation of other 
condensed vapor, aud are then either thrown out at the 
sides of the vortex in the shape of rain; or carried mito 
the regions of perpetual congelation, aud then thrown 
out in the shape of hail. Thus the greatest fall of rain 
will take place on the borders of the vortex; and there 
will be litthe or none under it. 

It is demonstrated by calculation, (for which see Jour- 
nal of the Iranklin Institute, Vol. xvi. No. iv.) that the 
current in the upward vortex is capable of a velocity of 
A-13 miles per minute, or 245 miles per hour. With this 
velocity, the upward force of the air, even at the height 
to which hailstones are sometimes carried, would be equal 
to a hundred and twenty pounds on a square foot; a 


power suflicient to raise a cube of ice one and a half 


feet in diameter. 

“There are many wellauthenticated accounts of show- 
ers of dust, and bloody or reddish rain, having fallen, 
and also of hail with earthy or stony matter contained in 
the stones, and some with green leaves of forest trees. 


In Persia, near Mount Ararat, there fell in the month of 


April, 1827, a shower of seeds, which in some places 
covered the ground to the depth of six inches. ‘The 
sheep ate of it, and men made tolerable bread of it. 
The French ambassador in Russia obtained some speci- 
mens of this grain, and sent them to Paris, where they 
were analyzed and examined by M. M. Destontaines and 
"henard, and determined to be lichens of the genus Le- 
cidia.’”’ 

Mr. J. R. Jackson, in his Aide Memoire Du Voyageur, 
says, “1 have seen in the plains of Agra, Hindostan, 
enormous columns of sand, sometimes thirty at a time, 
several feet in diameter, rising perpendicularly out of 
sight, and followed frequently by a shower of large hail- 
stones, containing such a quantity of sand iy large grains, 
that in filling a goblet with this hail, when it melted, 
there was a sediment of sand almost half an inch thiek.”’ 


‘Now, as neither leaves of forest trees nor seeds of 


lichens can grow in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 


or be precipitated to the earth from any other planet, if 
the accounts are to be believed, then the existence of 


upward vortices is established.” 
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bio WR, ESPY’S THEORY OF RAIN 
\ll these faets are mere corollaries from the theory. 
0 the vortex reach down to the surface of the 
ith, it is able to carry up large quantities of earth, as 
i Will appear from the following acconnt of a storm, that 
§ recurred at St. Omer, in iranece, on the 6th of July, 
) PSs? “Clouds were seen coming together from all di- 
Y re ections, and uniting over the plain; they soon formed 
i but one, which covered the horizon. An instant atter 
y i a thicis vapor of a bluish color, was seen to descend and 
* form an inverted cone, whose base was the cloud. Atter 


me) a it had passed from the place where it was first seen, it 
' was discovered that it had made an excavation in the 
ee earth, in the form of a basin, twenty or twenty-five feet 


i circumference, and three or four deep in the middle. 


% 
eae 
Cy \fter tearing down a barn, and some trees, it passed on, 


. aa a distance of two leagcues, without touching the earth, 

: ee earrying with it large branches of trees which it threw 
a out to the right and left with much noise. 

: “Waving then arrived at an elevated wood, it tore off the 


tops of many oaks, and carried them over the village of 
Vendome. In this commune it tore up by the roots a 
large sycamore, and earricd it six hundred yards, In 
the village of Witcanestre, of forty houses, thirty-two 
were prostrated, with their wails thrown outward, and 
at Lambre, eighteen, chiefly built of bricks, were sapped 
io their fotindations in the same way. 

“'Phe various phenomena accompanying this spout, 
seem to favor ina most remarkable degree the fact of 
upward motion; especially the manner in which the 
houses were prostrated. Indeed this latter phenomenon 
appears to be an « rpertinentum crucis, to prove thata 
heht column of air was suddenly brought over the houses 
thus prostrated ; and by thus diminishing the pressure 
on the outside of the house, the elasticity of the air 
Within produced an explosion, prostrating the walls out- 


ee 









wards, aud carrying off the roof. 

“An upward force, which would carry off a large syea- 
more many hundred yards, must have been quite ade- 
quate to produce this efiect if it could be broueht to act 
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instantaneously or even very suddenly, which in the 
present case seems to have been the fact.” At alow 
estimate, the force on the wall of a house twenty feet 
high by thirty long, when the vortex comes over it, 


Pe vould be 46,120 pounds. 
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During the tornado, which occurred at New Druns- Cae 


! » = 


wick, New Jersey, in June. S35. several houses were ts 





ae 


prostrated in the manner deseribed, above, and, in one 
listance, a sheet was found in a eraek in the wall where 
Ib app ared to have been foreed by a current of air. 


There is an Indian superstition attached to this lake, which probably 
had its source in its remarkable loneliness and tranquillity. The Mohawk- 
believed that its stillness was sacred to the Great Spirit, and that, if i tina 
Miah VOres iftered a sound Upon lis W ters. the cannot ol the olfender we ld 
Wstantly | 

Willis American Scenery. v. 1, )) 1% 


Ir was an Autumn evening, and the lake, 

(Save when some light breeze rutiled it, 

In dalliance with a blushing water lily,) 

Lay tranquil as a spotless maiden in her rest, 

W hose sleep is peace itself .— except some cleam 
Of newborn love flit o’er her dream — and then 
Her pulse beats quicker, and her traitor lips 
Tremble, as they reveal the only secret 

ller breast e’er knew. 


Skimming the quiet waters, 

Like the scared wild-fowl whom the hunter’s foot 
Has startled from her solitary nook, 

Out shot a light canoe upon the lake. 

‘wo only forms it held, and they were lovers — 
A pale-face and his bride. — His practised arm, 
Which, until now, had urged the little bark Fett 
With speed well nigh as swift, as would the shaft, | 


Winged with destruction, leave the Indian’s bow, bias 
Relaxed its efforts ; and they floated on Ais 
©O’er the still bosom of the lake. now rosy Bu 
With that mild tint which blushes o’er the sky bil 
When the last autumn sunshine fades to twilight hl 
It was a lovely scene, and they, (his arm 


\ 


Was thrown unwittingly around her waist, ) 
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In silence listened to the voice of nature 
As, clothed in beauty, she discoursed, in tones 


5 


4 ° ! » : ! | ° wae? “) 9° 
Which language Knows not, to then SpiFit s Caf, 

QO! [lim who made this olorious world, from which, 
As from one vast Cathedral, all things raise 


An everlasting anthem of ‘Thanksgiving, 


‘The scene was lovely — but to those two lovers 
TV’ was more, far more ; it almost seemed as 1, 
(So to the holy Proplhi ts once ’t was oiven,) 
‘The seales had lett their eyes, and they bel ld 
The pre seni colori s of a better world. 

Oh love! thou art the sunshine of the soul, 

Gilding with thine own hues whate’er thou touchest, 
And warming into life the spirit’s currents, 

rush 


(Before dull icebound streams, ) until they 


fn the wild music of untutored Poetry ! 


Their hearts were full; they gazed upon the scene, 
And then upon each other. Oh that gaze ! 
It but to speak be death, why sank they not? 

‘or worlds of speech were crowded in tliat gaze. 

A tear shone trembling in that eye which oft 

Had met the fearful glance of Death and quailed not. 
He clasped her to his breast, and, as his lips, 

(Scarce consciously,) met hers, murmured ‘ my love!’ 
‘The spirit of the lake was wroth — calmly, 

(low awful was that calm!) yet suddenly, 

Tie charmed waves yawned wide aid overwhelmed them 
In lite and love, as in their death, united. 


No sound is heard except the mournful note 
Of the lone whippoorwill, who tells his love 
far, 
Like a fond mate, makes answer, cry for cry — 
But the glad ears, which one short moment since, 
Drank in the wailing melody, heed not. 
‘The evening star still throws his trembling clance 
In silver lustre on the lake below, 

Ss 


his beams 


‘Lo the deceitful echo, which, from 


but they, who gazed so oft upon 
And wondered, in thei love, if he contained 


Beings one half as happy — where are they ! 
Dead — and what’s Death that we should fear him so? 


It is not Nature’s prompting ; for the babe 
Who knows not Death, sinks, at his beck, to rest 
Calmly as on a fond mother’s bosom — 
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Like children, we have drest a phantom up, 
And tear to look on what ourselves have made. 
* ¥- ¥ . 4 % 
In pity of the lovers’ mournful fate, 

x he merciful Great Spirit broke the spell 

‘That bound those quict waters; but e’cn now 
So says the Mohawk hunter, at that hour, 
That loveliest hour of Avteon twilight, 

The light canoe still skims the lake, and still 
Those two float for a moment round the spot 
They loved so well on earth, and then are gone 


HINTS TO REVIEWERS. No. I. 


‘©The gentle spirit of our meek reviews.” 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Wuart a glorious life is that of a reviewer! What a 
paradise for disappointed authors are the fair pages of a 
quarterly! To enjoy the exquisite pleasure of cutting 
up—of hanging, drawing, and quartering — one’s more 
successful literary rivals would, methinks, satisfy the 
most captious —but to be paid for so doing! why it 
must surely be the next stage of existence to that of an 
alderman, who receives a salary for the, (we had almost 
said sine cure,) oflice of distinguishing himself at civic 
feasts and city dinners! We are lad to see that the 
people of this enlightened republic are at length awaking 
to the incalculable advantages of reviews; already we 
glory in three Quarterlies, and there are rumors of as 
many more. ‘They are, as it were, the drummers, who 
strut in the van of the ‘‘ march of intellect,” and though 
not fighting men themse Ives, serve to keep in exact time 
the bands of literary warriors who follow them. 

We have made the Science of Reviewing our study 
for some time, and now, (since we think it would be sin- 
ful to hide our candle under a bushel, by keeping our 
experience in these matters to ourselves, ) we come for- 
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ward, with zeal at least, to give our advice to beginners 
in the hope of domme our share, however small. to thie 


kivancement of a CiIchce OL SO Vast, SO overWhelmuneg, 
| Hiportane : kL othe | Saine Umie We are Not presuasyp- 
Gis enoueh to think. or even hope, that OUL Poor rush- 
ht. by bere placed Oi) Loy OL the aforesaid IMC aAStILC, 
Vill vive light unto the Whole house. ar frou it ; but 
toa iruveling rays should but cast a faint glianmes 


around ti its damedtrate Viclhity, it will be enough. Dut 
belore We Colmimehnce our distructions we would advise Lo 
hiahlh lO become al professed FC VIC We. thie fountarus of 
Whose milk OL Hthman Kindness are not wholly dried up, 
he never had any it will be still more advantageous, ) 
ririends faust frequently come under the lash in ordes 
to establish bits re} batlon for rth} artiality. Besides he 
might sometimes shrink from reviling aman whom he 
never knew, aud this would be the death-blow to his 
value as a reviewer. A man of moderate talents sue- 
eds best i this profession, beeause the less he under- 
stands of the work which he eriticises the better. Neu- 
trality in politics is another essential requisite, in order 
that he may, as occasion suits, either cater for, or satirize, 
both parties. In these remarks, we wish to be under- 
stood as referring to reviews not as they are, but as they 
should be, and as they will be, when that Millennium of 
Reviews arrives, to which we are rapidly approaching, 
Critiques may be divided into two classes, namely, 
those which are written after a perusal of the work 
to be reviewed, and those which are not. ‘These 
again may be subdivided into the Damnatory, (eith- 
er severe or playful,) and the Laudatory. The vari- 
ous, and almost interminable ramifications of these 
classes, Which belong more properly to the Art of re- 
viewing, we shall not follow out; but confine ourself 
almost entirely to the Scrence. All these different meth- 
ods of eriticism may be, and no doubt are, often suecess- 
fully blended in one article; but this requires a master 
ma, and we would advise a beginner by all means to 
practise them singly for a long time, before he attempts 
What may be appropriately ealled the ultimatum of the 
vast Science of Reviewing. Having premised thus much, 
we shall proceed to illustrate our own doctrines for the 
benefit of whoin it may eoneern 


} 
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‘THe Ftrst Rute to be observed in writing a critique 
is, to predetermine whether it shall come under the class 
which we have entitled Laudatory, or Damuatory. ‘This 
Is of the utmost Importanee, and must be settled before 
looking into the work; beeause it renders the writer 
impervious to the shafts of sympathy, and therefore, 
much more likely to give an impartial jadement of the 
book in hand. Moreover, it gives the reviewer much 
more energy, to know that all his remarks must be direct- 
ed to a certain object; as a traveller arrives much sooner 
at his journey’s end, if he be sure that he is on the right 
road, and IS hot continually obliged to stop at every Cross 
road, and deliberate whieh course to take | 

THe Seconp Rute we would Jay down is, never to 
employ the Review Laudatory in handling the produc- 
tion of a beginner in the trade of authorship. ‘Those 
young writers who would be discouraged by a severe 
criticism, you may rest assured, are those who would 
never have been successful, had they persevered: and 
those who survive your severity, and who will always 
prove the most vigorous, will be benefited by a rigorous 
exposure of their faults and defects: for no author need 
be informed of his beauties. At the same time, in order 
to secure yourself from the mortification of having your 
condemnatory remarks thrown in your teeth, (if the 
author should happen, at some day, to become distin- 
guished,) you can close a Review Damnatory, by some 
such remark as the following; ‘‘ Nevertheless, though 
the work before us abounds in faults, it bears marks of a 
capacity, which, if rightly applied, may raise our young 
author to no mean rank in the Republic of Letters.” 
Now, if the author should rise to eminence, such a re- 
mark, as that [ have given, will enable you to shake your 
‘“ ambrosial locks,” in the full dignity of critical sagacity, 
and exclaim, ‘I always said it, though some were in- 
clined to put no trust in my foresight.” 

Tue Tuirp Rote relates to the treatment of anony- 
mous publications. ‘The safest, and therefore the best 
course would be to avoid them altogether, and * pass by 
on the other side.” But as this is not always practicable, 
especially if the work make some noise in the literary 
world, it will be advisable to handle it gingerly. If you 
determine to condemn it, always employ your sarcasm on 
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the principles it advocates, and not on the probable au- 
ae: thor; for your situation would be by no means enviable, 
b if the anonymous writer should prove to be a ian ol 
acknowledged ana long established re putation. Another 
tid very good method, and one which we strongly recom- 
“ Ba mend. is to put Ol) the sage tone of one who kuows 
a more about the author's true name, than he is willing to 
: allow. You can say, for instance, ‘‘ We fancy that, in 
, the close reasoning of this book. we can trace the hand 
! of a certain distinguished any-thing-you-please, well 
7 known in a certain distinguished ditto.” ‘Then if the 
rt author should turn out to be a tailor’s apprentice, you 
can pass off your remark, either as a fine piece of irony, 
and an amusing jew Wesprit, or as a sarcastic fling at 
some distinguished public character. But if, on the other 
hand, the writer should really happen to be what you 
insinuated, the air which you assumed of 
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‘One who explains what he can’t understand,” 


will procure for you the desirable reputation of being 
behind the curtain in all such matters. 

‘Tue Fourru Rue is, always to assume a dignified, 
and easy superiority In reviewing a work. This princi- 
ple of criticism will, if you employ the Review Damna- 
tory, render your sarcasm more biting, or your contempt 
Me more galling ; iL you make use of the Laudatory it will 
abi: be more ilattering, When it appears to come from one who 
mm ho himself occupies so elevated a station. "his rule cannot 
ij ; be too strongly Insisted on, as it is one of the most im- 
e portant in the whole system. Never descend to meet 
your adversary in the plain, when your incognito enables 
you to retain your lofty and strong position above. 

Tie biern Rove relates particularly to the American 
Reviewer. Beware of too much praise in criticising the 
work of an American author. For some reason or other, 
we are never to have a Cisatlantic literature. This has 
been satisfactorily settled long ago by the reviewers on 
the other side of the water, and far be it from us to dis- 
pute their fiat. What the cause of this may be is alto- 
gether another affair, and yet remains to be settled.  Pos- 
sibly, (and this seems to be the prevailing opinion, ) 
possibly our climate, however favorable to the growth of 
corn, pumpkins, and potatoes, is not so well adapted to 
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the healthy vegetation of literature, as the more foggy 
atmosphere of Britain. Perhaps our scenery is not so 
Inspiriug a school for poets, as the more betravelled beau- 
ties of the mother country. ‘This we can hardly allow 
to be the true cause of our lamentable deficieney ; for, 
though “ Art” and “glory ” fail, “nature still is fair; 
and our Niagara, (though its roar be well nigh drowned 
by the more hallowed murtmurs of the “ Falls of Clyde,” 
assisted by the united throats of male and female tour- 
ists,) zs, nevertheless, a very “ pretty” waterfall; and 
our Hudson and Connecticut, though they cannot be 
said to roll down to the ocean so golden a tribute as the 
‘noble ‘Vhames,”’ are still very decent navigable streams. 
Our forests are not, we must confess, so “lovely ” as the 
“hanging woods” of Old England, and are not such 
romantic nurseries of poetic genius, but they furnish the 
best of lumber. Our lakes—but we will not enlarge 
the catalogue of our inferiority farther ; suflice it to say 
that we are inferior. We must be content with the lite- 
rature of our English brethren; for, by crossing the 
Atlantic and settling on these shores, we have lost every 
national characteristic, and have shockingly degenerated 
from our, and their, common ancestors. Another obsta- 
cle in the way of our national improvement is, that in 
our hands the language of our mother country has _be- 
come so debased, that it is a matter of question whether 
one of our Yorkshire ctdevant brethren would be able 
to understand our corrupted dialect, atid still more doubt- 
ful whether we should be able to comprehend his pure 
vernacular.* 

Tue Sixra Rute is, nevgr to misquote an author. 
This is always injudicious, because it gives a chance for 
a reply, in which you weastl be liable to an exposure, 
The best method of m: — the book to be reviewed appear 
to be sheer nonsense, or, to use a convenient reviewing 
expression, ‘fa glaring oa of absurdities,” is, to quote 
two sentences in connexion, which have nothing to do 
with each other. In this manner you can make an au- 


* We have heard, (we cannot vouch for the truth of the report,) that the 
Reverend Mr. Fidler, (by courtesy so called,) left the smiling pli 1ins of his 
native Yorkshire in order to establish a school for the teac hing of pure En- 
elish in this country. How shall we be able sufficiently to lament that he 
did not receive enc ouragement enough to enable him to fultil his intention! 
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thor speak absurdities, and lead your readers to suppose 
that he does so, without saying any thing directly about 
the extracts you have chosen. Your silence w it] secure 
vou from the imputation of unfairness, and your readers 
will be flattered by being left to arrive at the desired 
conclusion, (which they will certainly do,) for them- 
selves, 

Qne more piece of advice, and we have done. In 
making use of the Review Laudatory it is frequently of 
service to praise the book, but to condemn the doctrines 
it avows, and the principles it ineculeates. This is in 
order to establish a reputation for impartiality, by appear- 
ing to be forced to praise a work, whose sentiments and 
Opinions are diametrically opposed to your own. At 
another time, when we have more space, we shall illus- 
trate our rules by suitable examples. 


TO 


We said thou could’st not die; that such as thou 
Were not for Death, though at his fatal sign, 
Disease had set her seal upon that brow | 
So marked by innocence and thoughts divine, 
Which thou hadst made, the right of angels, thine ; 
Though she has checked thy smile and dimmed thine eye, 
And bade thy cheek and wavy form to pine, 
Still we restrained the tear and rising sigh ; 

Though Death stood threat’ning near, thou w ast not born to die. 
D ) = ? 


Thou hast not died; a brighter faith is ours 

Than that which makes man’s life a thing of earth ; 

Ilse were its thorns ill-hidden by its flowers, 

Our death a sister evil to our birth. 

Thou hast not died ; although thou breakest forth 

Irom earth, and ties too pure for earth hast riven, 

Thy faith, thy gentleness, thy modest worth, 

Al/ which to that fair form such grace had given, 
All that we loved on earth forever lives in heaven. 
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SKILLYGOLIANA. No. [. 


“A little of every thing, and a small touch of something more. . 
Milton 


For a long time a dim shadow of an idea* has been floating in our brain, 
that it would be a good plan, (instead of committing to the devouring ecle- 
ment the * rejected addresses’ of our correspondents,) to select from them 
such passages as possessed merit in any way, and string them together, thus 


saving Ourselves some brainharrowing productions, and the printer's devil 


SOME sole-leather. But. as noth Ing occurred to give Sald ** cury pothing a 
local habitation and a mame,’ it had floated down on the tide of unremem- 
bered things, had not necessity and the appealings of the printer’s devil 
recalled it. Atter we had been convineed of the failacy ot the old axiom 
‘ex nililo nihil fit”’ by being obliged to squeeze matter out ol brains, 
which, for a long time had aflorded a practical illustration of a vacuum, this 
‘bright particular star’? of our fancy again reached its ascendant. We 
then began to cast about for a name tor this, as it were, posthumous child of 
a defunet brain. Our ‘ cousins’’ of the Knickerbocker! had already ap- 
propriated the til ile of ** Ollapodiana,’’ and as they had thus * cut in there 
and cut out we,” we were obliged to * seek farther’ and we trust have not 
tuitilled the rest of the proverb by “faring worse.”  Skillygolee””! 
Apollo, what a name! why did we not _— of it before? ** Skillygolee’ 
—it contains as many ingredients as a ‘ Green- turtle -soup-Mondi iy, and 
Mock-turtle-eve ry -other-di \y-in-the-week,” and more than any olla podrida 
that ever tickled the varlic-beflooded palate of the veriest Spaniard of them 
all. Besides, **what’s in a name? a rose by any other name would smell 
as swect,”” and we would stake Skillygolee against an Olla Podrida, for this 
latter accomplishment, at any time, and leave the decision to any unpre) u- 
diced individual, provided he hate garlic as cordially as we do. * Now in 
the name of all the gods at once,’ why is Olla.Podrida sounded more than 
Skillygolee ? * Write "the m toge ene. ‘tis as fair a name, sound them, it doth 
become the mouth as well, conjure with them,’ Skillygolee will start a 
spirit as soon as Olla Podrida. With these reflections, we placed * SkiLLy- 
GOLIANA”’’ at the head of this article. 

The first communication that meets our view, on opening * the budget,” 
is a foolscap sheet, closely ween, containing seven sonnets, written — 


but let the author speak for himself. “ They were composed,” he says, * in 
a spirit of respectful but Powesurate imitation of the great bard of Rydal 
Mount.” One of them, we thought, was too good to be lost and — here 
it is. 


SONNET IN IMITATION OF WORDSWORTH. 


There has lpng been a tradition in my native village that ‘* Care killed a 
cat.’ On this pathetic incident the following lines are founded. 


Brow-ploughing tyrant, (i. e. Care,) thy dart 
Hath snatched poor Tabby from our tearful eyes! 
We call her — Echo to our plaint replies. 

t 


* The reader may rest assured that not a vestige of that, or any other 
idea is left in our pericranium. 

t We are his fourteenth or tifteenth cousin, we really at this moment for- 
get which. But we will hunt up the requisite documents, and if any of 
our readers will give us a call, we will settle the affair satisfactorily 
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10) SKILLYGOLIANA. 


No more alas! prepared with frugal art, 


The breaktasts leavings glad her grateful heart! 
reed trom her claws, the Indep ‘dent mice 
Revel on cheese and * eb’ry ting dat’s nice!’ 
Sweet, saroted Tomeat! tears unbidden start, 
tx pire f our handkerchiefs.) adown out nose, 


Yhen w remember, from thy dav of birth, 
line Virtues and erimalkin worth! 


\ 

Thy i 

Vi ta not, lor one moment, Care, su] pose, 
That noucht of Tabby still remains on eat h. 
n 


VO twelve small kittens mew to soothe our woes! 


C. H. 


\\ c shall Hh) ike } ut one more select mm. to sh) WwW our author’s power in the 
bathos. Itis from a sonnet to Niagara. 


Hail ye vast rocks! whose blackened counterscarp 
Rears its bald forehead and deties all time! 

Hlere nature throned in majesty sublime, 

Wields — but this breeze is getting razor-sharp, 
As round the precipice’s brow it blows — 

1 ‘Il blow my handkerchief, where is my nose?” 


For the cause of the-seeming slip of the pen in the last line, we give an 
extract from our author’s hete on the passage. He says, * the blunder was 
intentional, intending to express the natural bewilderment of the spectator 
on first viewing Niagara.” 


Want of room compels us to defer farther selections from our varied an- 
thology, till another number. 


it In consequence of the unavoidable delay in the publication of the 
first number of the prescni volume, the December number will be omitted, 
and the next will appear in January, when there is usually none. This 
will, it is hoped, enable the succeeding numbers of the periodical to appear 


more punctually near the first of the month. Eps. 


* The manuscript was here rather illegible, and we were for a long time 
in doubt whether to read ** Sweet-scented” or * Sweet, sainted.”’ We at 
length gave preference to the last, as more in accordance with the general 
spirit of the piece. . 
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